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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. that covers it; yet this ie so transparent and|ing cireles and traverses in the water with their 


colourless, so inconceivably thin, so absolutely | points, as the mast-heads of a ship do among the 
adherent at every point, that its presence will not|clouds in a gentle swell, when seen from the deck. 
be discernable to feeling or sight without the aid| Professor Agassiz fell into the egregious blunder 
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the surface of each shelly piece; the inner face, 
the outer face, and each of the sides and angles 
of the polyhedron grow together, and all so evenly, 
that while the dimensions increase, both of thick- 
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From “Good Words.” 
Echinodermata that individual piece is maintained with immu- 
ae a wonderful piece of mechanism is a Sea-|table mathematical precision. Thus the volume 
urchin ! 
ous contrivances and compensations that present the individual segments, and it ever keeps the 
themselves at every turn to the philosophic natur- globose shape at first imposed upon it. 
alist, often as surprising and unexpected as they But this is but a small part of the mechanism 
are beautifully effective, I am yet struck with ad-|of this interesting tribe. If you put into a basin 
miration at the structure of an Hchinus whenever |of sea-water one of the pretty kind (Hchinus 
I examine it anew. A globular hollow box has| Miliaris) which we find so abundantly under 
to be made, of some three inches in diameter, the|stones at low water,—whose green spines are 
walls of which shall be scarcely thicker than a!tipped with rosy purple, like the tentacles of an 
wafer, formed of unyielding limestone, yet fitted | Anthea, you will presently observe it marching 
to hold the soft, tender parts of an animal which | majestically along by means of the hundreds of 
quite fill the concavity at all ages. But in infancy sucker-feet, which it possesses in common with 
the animal (and, of course, its bor, as this must|the Star-fish. Now, if you have in your cabinet 
be full,) is not so big as a pea; and it has to grow|the empty box of an urchin of this same kind, 
till it attain its adult dimensions. The box is|and, taking it in your hand, hold it up to the 
never to be cast off and replaced by a new one ;|light, and look into the cavity from the under or 
the same box must hold the infant and the veteran | mouth side, you will have a very interestiug spec- 
Urchin! The limestone, not beinga living tissue, |tacle. The light streams in through a multitude 
but an inert earth, can grow only by being de-|of minute holes, as smooth and regular as if drilled 
posited. Now the vascular tissues-are within, and|with a fairy’s wimble; and these holes are ar- 
the particles they deposit must be on the interior |ranged in a pattern of elegant symmetry. They 
walls. This would indeed augment the amountjrun in lines, like meridians, from pole to pole of 
of limestone in the box, but it would be at the|the flattened globe, but instead of being set at 
expense of contained space. The thicker the|uniform intervals, they constitute five principal 
walls, if thickened from within, the less room in|sets or bands, with blank intervals between, about 
the cavity; but what is wanted is more room.|twice as wide as the drilled bands. Then each 
The growing animal feels its tissues swelling day|band comprises two series, each of which contains 
by day, by the assimilation of food, and its ery|a double row of orifices. These last, again, do 
is, “ Give me space ! a larger house or I die.”” | not constitute a single unbroken line, but are in- 
How is this problem solved? Ah! there is’no|terrupted or zig-zag lines, which is, in fact, made 
difficulty. The inexhaustible wisdom of Jehovah|up of a number of short diagonal rows,—three 
the Creator has invented a beautiful contrivance| holes in each diagonal—set one after another. 
for the emergency. The box is not made in one| Put the living and the dead together. These 
piece, nor in ten, nor in a hundred ; six hundred |tiny orifices, as minute as the point of the finest 
distinct pieces go to make up the hollow case, all|cambrie needle could make in a bit of paper, 
80 accurately fitted together that the perfect sym-!afford exit to the suckers, which are of course 
metry of the outline is not broken, and yet, thin|numerous. Through these pass the slender, pel- 
as their substance is, they retain their relative |lucid tubes, filled with*Wastic fluid, which carry 
sition with unchanging exactness, and the slight|at their tips a flat ring of calcareous shell, afford- 
tittle box possesses all requisite strength and|ing to each the form and firmness to make it an 
firmness. adhesive sucking disk, in the centre of which a 
Each of these symmetrical pieces of shell is en-|tiny vacuum is created at will by muscular retrac- 
veloped by a layer of living flesh, a vascular tissue | tion. : 
of exceeding thinness, which passes up between| But this is not all. Again look at the living 
the joints where one meets another, on every side,|Sea-urchin. It bristles with the rosy-tipped 
tnd not only so, but actually spreads itself over|spines, which have a satin lustre, owing to the 
the whole exterior surface. So that when you|reflection of the light from the delicate ridges and 
take an Urchin into your hand, and, having rub-|farrows with which the whole is fluted, like an 
a small space clear of spines, look on it, you Ionic column in miniature. Now they are all 
ve not, as you may suppose you have, exposed| moving and swaying to and fro on their bases, 
the surface of the shelly box, but only the flesh| quite independently of each other however, mak- 


of supposing that the spines were the organs of 


This being so, the glands of the investing fleshy |locomotion in the Urchins, denying, with much 
tissue secrete lime from the sea-water which holds|contempt, the theory which attributed this office 


to the suckers. One can only wonder whether 


determinate and orderly pattern, on every part ofjhe ever saw a living Urchin in motion, as one 


moment’s glance at the phenomenon is sufficient 
to prove how utterly false was his theory, as 
Forbes has well shown. 

These are but two or three salient points of in- 


ness and superficies, the form characteristic of|terest in the structure of this little unvalued, dis- 


regarded creature. I could relate much more; 
indeed I think it would not be difficult to write a 


Accustomed as I am to the multitudin-|and capacity of the box grow with the growth of|bulky volume of the history and biography of a 


single Sea-urchin, of which every page would dis- 
play the glory of God. But I have not space for 
that here. 

We sometimes, but very rarely, find on this 
coast, a very lovely form of this class of animals, 
the Rosy Feather-star, (Comatula rosacea.) It 
consists of ten long attenuated arms, radiating 
from a common centre, composed each of about 
forty slender joints of stone, and each joint carry- 
ing a pair of diverging beards, also many-jointed, 
all of which together, by their number and ar- 
rangement, give to the arm the aspect of a beau- 
tiful feather. Around the central point of radia- 
tion, a small cup-like body gives origin to the 
arms, which are double, a pair springing from a 
single basal joint. Within the cup the soft parts 
of the animal are chiefly located,—the organs of 
the vital functions; and from the convex surface 
spring a number of jointed stony threads, like 
necklaces, much shorter and slenderer than the 
arms, which serve as claspers, gripping and hold- 
ing firmly the projections of the rock, by means 
of strong curved claws with which they are ter- 
minated, in shape like those of an eagle. 

The whole elegant creature is of a lively rose 
tint, interrupted by patches of bright yellow, dis- 
posed with no regularity or apparent order; the 
whole, both the yellow and the rosy portions, 
studded with crimson dots. Edward Forbes, if I 
rightly understand him, considers these dots to 
be ovaries, which he estimates at upwards of fifty- 
seven thousand in number. 

In infancy the Feather-star is seated at the 
extremity of a long, slender-jointed stalk, attached 
at its lower end, whence it rises erect, like a plant. 
Indeed the whole animal, in this condition, with 
its cup-like base, and elegantly incurving arms, 
seated on its tall stem, has so close a resemblance 
of outline to a flower, that the fossil specimens, 
which are very numerous and of large size, are 
known as Lily-stones, and technically as Eucrin- 
ites, a word which has the same allusion. After 
a while, the radiating portion, or flower, separates 
from the stalk, and swims freely, contracting its 
arms to give the impulse, in the manner of a 
Medusa. 

Who, on looking at these two creatures side by 
side,—the Sea-urchiu and the Se 
imagine that they possessed any close natural re- 
lationship, or would suspect that they could have 





been framed on the same model? Yet it is really 
so: there is a common plan of structure in both ; | 
pervading, tov, many intermediate forms which 
at first sight would seem to manifest as little re- 
semblance to the one as to the other. It would, 
in fact, be easy to select from any well-furnished 
museum, a continuous chain of specimens, whose 
links approach each other so closely, as to form 
an unbroken series from the Urchin to the Feather- 
star. 

Among the Urchins proper there are some 
species, such as the Sphere Sea-egg and the one 
known as Fleming’s, which have a figure not far 
from that of a globe; others are much more de- 
pressed, of which the little Purple-tipped is a 
notable example. Still, the spherical shape is 
conspicuous. From this rounded form other 
species, more and more flattened, gradually lead 
to the Scutella, which takes the form of a thin, 
round plate, quite flat beneath, but slightly con- 
vex on the upper surface. The structure is the 
same as before ; but the spines appear to the naked 
eye only as very minute hairs; but when magni- 
fied are found to be of the most elaborate work- 
manship, each having a movable socket-joint. In 
the genus Clypeaster, the round outline is changed 
for a five-sided figure ; the angles of which in suc- 
ceeding species project more and more, and the 
spaces between become more and more indented, 
till we arrive at the Starlets, and at length to 
the Cross-fishes (Asteridz.) The rays gradually 
becoming longer and more slender, we are brought 
to those in which they are so lengthened as to re- 
semble the tails of so many serpents, whence they 
are named Ophiura. In succeeding genera, such 
as that called Medusa’s-head ( Gorgonocephalus, ) 
the central part is still further diminished, and 
the rays are divided into branches of great length 
and number. Each ray, soon after its commence- 
ment, separates into two more; these again into 
two others, and so on, to an astonishing extent. 
Upwards of two thousand five hundred rawifica- 
tions have been counted on a single specimen, 
presenting a living net, by the contraction of 
which any small animal once touched would in- 
evitably be detained. The sucker-feet are no 
longer found, these animals changing their posi- 
tion by dragging themselves along by their flexi- 
ble arms. Finally, we have the Feather-stars and 
the Lily-stars, the former, as we have seen, in 
their infant condition, the latter throughout life, 
as the abundant fossil species in our own land, 
and that noble one which still exists in the West 
Indian seas, consist of slender jointed arms, with 
feather-like filaments, seated at the free extremity 
of a tall jointed stalk, also furnished with whorls 
of filaments, which is fixed by its base to the solid 
rock. P. H. Gosse. 


There is a worldly sorrow which commences by 
alienating the heart from God, and terminates in 
working death; so there is a godly sorrow which 
begins by humbling the soul beneath the chasten- 
ing hand, and goes on to produce the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness unto eternal life — Nicholas 
Fontaine. 


Natural aristocracy is the eminence of men over 
their fellows, in real mind and soul. They are 
above men because they are wiser and better; 
and any one may join them whenever he is as 
wise afd as good. They are above society, not to 
spread their roots in the great democracy, and 
sustain the glory of the-field by filching out its 
strength, but rather, as clouds are above the earth, 
to open their bosoms, and cast down fertilizing 
rains, that all the earth, and every living thing, 
may rejoice.—Beecher. 


Christ’s Presence the Aut 


From “The British Friend.” 
hority of the Church! 


One of the peculiar traits of ancient Quakerism 
is silent waiting upon the Lord. It was practised 
by the early Friends, not only in presenting them- 
selves for the duty of Divine worship, but also in 
their meetings for the discipline of the church. 
They did not believe themselves qualified for 
either service without it. Any more than the 
first christians, they knew not what to pray for as 
they ought; they knew not the will of the Lord 
respecting the part they were to act, and there- 
fore waited for the mind of the Spirit, and that 
divine energy by which it quickens the percep- 
tions of the soul, and gives ability to speak and 
act with the Spirit and the understanding also. 
The subjects of deliberation in meetings of reeord | 
chiefly relate to the health and prosperity of the 
members. Not the amusement or the exaltation 
of the natural man, but to build up one another 
in the truth, and to promote the glory of God, 
were their great concerns. 

Sometimes these meetings may appear to the 
superficial observer to be insipid and uninterest- 
ing, because little occurs to please the senses. To 
the spiritual traveller they may be painful and 
laborious ; yet, keeping where his Lord is, he is 
not only filling up his measure of suffering, and 
learning to keep the word of patience, but, united 
with other similar spirits, he is made instrumental 
to preserve the flock and administer life to others. 
Even after seasons of conflict and watching, he is 
at times able so say, “It is good for me that I 
have been there.”” The Lord gives him a precious 
reward for his steadfastness, which is of more 
value than anything to delight the natural taste. 
As an assembly maintains this exercise, waiting 
for the Master with loins girded, solemnity and 
weight spread over it ; the Lord comes to be known 
as a crown of glory and a diadem of beauty; fhe 
spirit of judgment is granted, and strength to turn 
the battle against the assaults of Satan. 

In this stands the authority of our religious 
meetings, of more furce than any arguments what- 
ever. These are glories pertaining to this latter 
dispensation ; and while there is a baptized and 
sanctified people keeping this ground, upon all 
the glory there will be a defence ; under the direc- 
tion of the omnipotent and all-wise Head, the body 
will edify itself, the fathers and mothers will be 
made to reign in Christ; the young men will grow 
in strength, and experience, and skill; and the 
children will be nursed and fed with proper food. 
This is not a mere picture. Atsuch seasons Friends 
who were sound in the faith could once say, ‘* The 
Seed reigns.”’ It is still realized among those who 
rejoice in Christ Jesus alone, and have no confi- 
dence in the wisdom, or policy, or artificial know- 
ledge of men. Human policy is not unfrequently 
mingled with the subtlety of the serpent, which 
strikes at the simplicity of the Truth. “The 
world by wisdom knows not God.” If this wis- 
dom rules in the visible church, those things 
which are done to be seen of men, and to please 
unregenerate men, may‘@hgross its deliberations, 
and exclude a right exercise for the spiritual 
health of the members. If the course of proceed- 
ing which worldly professors take is adopted, 
fidelity to Christ and the foolishness of the cross 
will be lost. Aud should riches and worldly great- 
ness bear sway, sorrowful desolation will it make 
wherever such influence prevails. Those who re- 
ceive honour of men, and are not seeking the 
honour which comes from God only, will be likely 
to strive to carry out the will of those who honour 
them, and this gives rise to a similar state of divi- 
sion with that in which the Corinthian church 
was involved. 








No mere resemblance of uvity and love will 
avail, and nothing is likely to prevent apostasy 
but keeping to the original ground of waiting for 
the putting forth of the Leader of Israel, to know 
him to go before, and following faithfully when 
he does appear, either as a stil] small voice, as the 
pillar of fire by night, or of the cloud by day. In 
this state the innocency and dependence of the 
child will be preserved, and the Lord’s power at 
seasons known to be over all, and the church led 
in safety. The watchful and faithful ones will 
be baptized into one body, and drink into one 
spirit, and the peace which Christ gives will be 
their portion. The refreshing waters of Shiloh 
will be presented for their acceptance, which aro 
of inconceivably greater worth than the specious 
displays of man’s contrivance. Instead of the 
will or wrath of man, which is like a blast from 
the wilderness, the gentle, peaceable, yet unwaver- 
ing Spirit of the Lord our righteousness will dic- 
tate and direct among his people. 

Was there ever a period when it was more need- 


Sul to recur to the good old way—the sound prin- 


ciples and christian practice of our fathers in the 
truth? We cannot be too much awake to the de- 
vices of Satan, which are lulling many to rest, 
and leading them to think that a more relaxed 
support of our testimonies weil now do. If these 
testimonies are of divine origin, as they most as- 
suredly are, it must be the Lord’s will that they 
be firmly supported. Should lukewarmness over- 
spread the body, and they be allowed to fall, or 
the attempt be made to keep the form without 
divine wisdom and strength, universal lifelessness 
must ensue, and the very existence of the Suciety 
be jeoparded. A society making the profession 
we do cannot long exist after that Divine power 
has withdrawn which alone is the life and support 
of it; but, notwithstanding the enemy may come 
upon us as a storm and tempest against the wall, 
or as a subtle deceiver, to glide us gently and 
peaceably on to another foundation, let us not 
draw back from daily fervent seeking for the 
manifestation of the Lord’s presence and power, 
both for individual support and to guide us in our 
solemn assemblies ; that his great name may be 
honoured and éxalted, and Satan, with all his de- 
ceptive stratagems, may be put to flight, and the 
church again arise and shine, arrayed in the 
luminous robes of pure righteousness, salvation, 
and strength. 
a ne 


Qn the Manufacture of Rice Paper. 


R. Swinhoe, British consul on the island of 
Formosa, thus describes, in a late number of the 
London Pharm. Journai, the preparation of this 
curious article of commerce. 

‘Tt is derived from the pith of a certain plant 
believed to be the Aralia papyrifera of botanists, 
a low shrub with large leaves, resembling some- 
what the castor oil plant; which grows wild in 
great abundance on the hills. The trunks or 
branches, which are rarely straight throughout 
their entire length, are usually cut into pieces of 
about nine inches in length, and the pith then 
forced out of them, which is inserted into straight 
hollow bamboos where it swells and dries stratght. 
If too short to form the required breadth of 
paper, several bits are put into a hollow bamboo, 
and, by rods inserted at both ends of the bamboo, 
pressed together until dry. By this process, short 
bits are forced to adhere together and form one 
long straight piece of the desired length. Thus 
paper, of almost any size, can be procured. The 
knife used in paring the pith into paper, is in 
shape not unlike a butcher’s chopper. It is well 
sharpened on a stone, and when not in use, kept 
with the edge in a wooden groove held firmly to 
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The block is laid fiat on a table, and the dried! reprobate silver. 


THE FRIEND. 


eee, 


it. The block on which the pith is cut, consists None of us need be unwilling to be of the number|cometh unto the Father but by Him. All that 
of a smooth brick or burnt-clay tile, with a narrow |of the poor and humble, for to such the blessing | wild come may come.’ Early in the morning of 
piece of brass on the rim of paper pasted at each |appertains.’ At another time she said, ‘We must |the day of her decease she said to one of the 
edge, on which the knife is laid, and is conse-|be thoroughly cleansed—the fire and the hammer /family, ‘I believe the end is approaching—and 
quently a little raised above the bare tile itself.| must do their work, and destroy the dross and the/oh how joyful.’ Although her bodily suffering 
Oh! the reprobate silver, how| was considerable during the day, yet she was pre- 
pith rolled on it with the fingers of the left hand, |much there is of that—how many seemingly good | served in a remarkable degree of quiet; she seemed 
and then the knife laid on the brass rims with its|actions cannot bear the test of fire, but are like|to fall into a sweet and gentle sleep in which 
edge towards the pith, its handle being held by the tin and the reprobate silver: but they must| without any apparent emotion, she drew her last 
the right hand. As the knife is advanced left-/all appear as they are, like nothing—every thing| breath, 31st of Third month, 182t. 

wards by the right hand, the pith is rolled in the |of self must be laid low; we must be refined as Serer 

same direction, but more slowly, by the fingers of silver is refined, and tried seven times as gold is Abyssinian Animals, 

the left. The paring thus goes on continuously, tried in the fire. May we be willing to submit to| Parkyns says: The dion is not common in most 
until the inner pith, about a quarter of an inch in the trials necessary for us, willing to let the fire | parts of the country, though pretty often to be met 
diameter is left. The paring produces a smooth |and the hammer do their work.’ with on the Mareb, Taecasy, and other rivers, and 
continuous scroll, about four feet long, the first| She requested one evening to have read to her/on the plains to the north. The natives do not 


six inches of which are transversely grooved, and|the rich promises in Revelations to those who|hold him’ in such dread as one would be led to 
cut off as useless. 


sheet. The sheets, as they are cut, are placed 
one upon another, and pressed for some time, and 
then cut into squares of the required size. 


The rest shows a fine white overcome; she listened to them attentively, and | believe by the accounts of some travellers. I have 


|when finished said, ‘It is wonderful indeed, how| heard, more than once, of shepherds armed only 
every inducement is held out to allure us to faith-|with sticks and stones, driving away lions which 


The |fulness. I read these promises shortly before my |had entered their flocks. They have an idea here 


small squares made here are usuaily dyed different | illness, and my mind was filled with gratitude and |that, if attacked with metal weapons, such as 
colours, and manufactured into artificial flowers | praise for such mercy.’ On another occasion she |spears, swords, and guns, the lion will turn on his 
for the adornment of the hair of the natives, and|said, ‘The eager pursuit after the things of time|assailants; but that he will always take himself 
very excellent imitations of flowers they make. |and its pleasures will be found to be vain—it will | off unresistingly if sticks and stones only be em- 
The sheets most usually offered for sale, plain and | never yield the satisfaction that many anticipate, | ployed against him. The hunters assert that in 
undyed are about three inches and a quarter jand which some who engage in it do not even|his attack the lion walks or creeps up to his in- 
square, and are sold in packets of one hundred|hope. Ah! what a pity that any should glide on |tended victim till within the distance he can cover 
each, at rather less than one penny the packet, or|in the stream of custom, the substance of things|with three bounds, and that, should his third 
a bundle of five packets for four pence. The divinely hoped for, in the rear, for the want of|spring be eluded, he will probably pass on, and 
larger sized paper is made to order, and is usually | sufficient effort to stem the torrent with the strength | not attempt a second attack ; this theory is, I be- 
exported to Canton, whence the grotesque but|of that holy resolution which would be given if|lieve, very little to be relied on. As regards the 
richly-tinted rice-paper paintings have long at-| rightly sought after.’ To a friend she said, ‘I|evil that lions do in the way of carrying off 
tracted the curiosity of Europeans. Some of us/greatly desire thy faithfulness in thy religious| people, &c., though such cases do occasionally 
tried our hands at paring, but*made most abortive | duties, and thy firmness in the government of thy|occur, they are very rare. Somehow or other, 
attempts, though the operation looked so easy in|own family, that thou may’st stand approved as| European travellers generally manage to get at- 
the hands of the apprentice.’’ faithful Abraham did formerly, of whom it was tacked much oftener than any one else—at least, 
sr Na ai |said, he commanded his household after him. Do/so it was remarked to me by a misstonary, who 

Hannah Biliott |not be unprofitably cast down by the discourag-|said that he had seen more attacks by lions re- 


Believing that the religious experience and 


counsel of those who have gone before us—who |floating opinions that prevail. 


have been engaged in their day to be found walk- 
ing in the foutsteps of the flock of the companions 
of Christ, may be-instructive and encouraging to 
survivors ; a few extracts from some expressions 
of our dear deceased friend, Hannah Elliott, in 
her last sickness, are offered for insertion in ‘‘ The 
Friend.” 

During her ilJness, which continued five months, 
she expressed much that was interesting and 


instructive, both in relation to her own experi-| 


ence, and by way of counsel and admonition to 
her friends. To a friend she remarked: ‘Oh this 
diffidence ; how it stands in the way of our doing 
right. One act of simple obedience is worth it 
all. How I have suffered in giving way to it. I 
want to encourage others to faithfulness; to be 
diligent in attending to their several duties; not 
to consider their own unfitness; for if the Master 
pleases to make use of us He will give ability.’ 
Alluding to the trials and temptations attendant 
on this state of probation, she emphatically re- 
marked, ‘ But the name of the Lord is a strong 
tower, into which the righteous run and are safe ; 
it requires an effort—they run and are safe.’ 
‘Don’t give out praying, pray without ceasing.’ 
At another time she expressed, ‘I have had some 
close exercises since I have been laying here ; I 


jing state of things amongst us, nor moved by the 
I have felt an 
earnest solicitude that those who are favored to 
keep on the right ground may dwell in the meek- 
‘ness of wisdom; that in their intercourse with 
‘those who have turned aside, they may’ cherish 
a spirit of kindness, that, if possible, such may be 
jallured back by gentleness and love.’ Some re- 
marks being made relative to meetings for Discip- 
line, she observed, ‘It is not every valuable 
Friend that is suitable for every appointment; 
some may be qualified for one thing, and yet very 
junfit fur another. Ah! it requires baptism, and 
\if there was a right centering, we should know 
\who was qualified.’ At another time she said, 
\that sometime previous to her illness she had a 
\clearer view of the plan of redemption than ever 
‘before. I saw it, she said, ‘from the beginning ; 
ifrom the fall of Adam to the coming of Christ; 
saw the necessity there was for a Saviour to re- 
\deem poor fallen man. Look at Job, a just man 
and an upright; he could recount his good ac- 
itions, he relieved the widow and the oppressed, 





|know also. Then he knew God by the héaring 
‘of the ear, but when he came to know him by the 
seeing of the eye, how changed was his language. 


desire to be purified and made white, that every|I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 


| 


vestige of self may be done away—that my dear|but now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore [ abhor! 


Redeemer may wash me in the laver of regenera- 
tion, that I may be made pure, spotless and willess. 
Thave loved humility; but in our best endeavors 
how self-applause creeps in ; how this nature seeks 
it; but it must be slain; we must be nothing and 
be willing to be nothing. Humility is the only 
safe state for us; in emptiness there is fulness, 
and in nothingness the enjoyment of all things. 


‘brown, with the spots of a darker colour, almost 


corded in books of travel than he had ever heard 
jof having occurred to the whole native population 
jin the same space of time. 

Leopards are frequently to be met with in all 
parts of Abyssinia. The natives occasionally 
snare them ina rather artful manner. A rope 
with a running noose is tied to the bough of a 
tree, which is by main force drawn down towards 
ithe ground; the rope is then fixed by a contri- 
vance so arranged that when the leopard attempts 
to sieze the bait (usually a lamb) he is caught in 
the noose by the neck, and when he moves, set- 
ting the rope free at the ground, the bough springs 
lup into its original position and hangs him. I 
ishot one leopard just after leaving Tigre, and al- 
\together collected fourteen beautiful skins, some 
of very large size. The black leopard is found 
| mostly in the Galla countries, his skin is worn by 
great chiefs in battle, being rare, expensive and 
very beautiful. It is of the deepest chocolate 


black. 





The Hyena is found almost every where, and 


‘and the cause that he knew not he searched out; |chiefly in the most thickly peopled districts. He 
‘he could exalt himself and say to his friends, [| prowls about the streets of the villages, howling, 
jam not inferior to you, the same that ye know I|laughing, and quarrelling with the dogs, with 


whom he disputes possession of the offal, and even 
enters the yards and houses in quest of any thing 
eatable. He will steal leather bags and pieces of 
skins, such as aye used fur wearing or sleeping 
upon; I have frequently been disturbed by them 


myse!f and repent in dust and ashes. Oh! I have|in this manner, and it once occurred to me, as it 
felt as if I could lay my mouth in the dust and|has often to people whom I have known, to be 
‘adopt the language of the Psalmist, I am a worm |awakened by one of them endeavouring to steal 
jand no man; all that I have ever done that ap-|my leathern bed from under me. Fortunately 
peared like good actions, seem as nothing. I|they are as cowardly as they are big, and strong, 
have nothing of my own to depend upon. Christ|and ugly, for, had they only the pluck of a ter- 
‘is.the door, there is no other way to be saved. |rier dog, there would be no living in a country so 
|He is the way, the truth and the life; no man|fullof them. Nevertheless they are said to attack 
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children and weakly persons, and have even been 
known to attack persons asleep in their own 
houses. A living evidence of this is to be seen 
in the person of a young Mohamedan, now resid- 
ing at Adoua, who was robbed one night of the 
scalp of one side of his head. He is dangerous 
among domestic animals, and frequently attacks 
donkeys or mules. Once I was sleeping on the 
White Nile; we were a large party, and for fear 
of lions, &c., had tethered our animals in an open 
space, while we ourselves slept in a circle all round 
them, with fires lighted. In the middle of the 
night we were disturbed by a great hubbub, and, 
on rubbing our eyes, made the discovery that a 
hyena had had the impudence to come into the 
midst of us, seize my favorite donkey by the rump, 
and drag him almost out of the circle of the camp. 

Elephants and Buffaloes are to be found at cer- 
tain seasons, in the valleys of the Mareb, Taccasy, 
and other rivers, and in the adjoining plains; 
they ascend and descend the streams, according 
to the supply of grass and water. Both of the 
animals are so well known as to need little de- 
scription of their habits.. The Abyssinians, some 
centuries ago, are said to have used the elephant 
for riding and carrying loads, as now in India: 
this custom is, however, entirely abandoned. The 
buffalo is more dangerous than the elephant, 
which seldom attacks a man unprovoked, unless 
it be a single male separated from the herd, while 
travellers who have had the misfortune to stumble 
on a herd of buffaloes, have seldom escaped to tell 
the story. While I was at Rohabaita, two men, 
crossing the Mareb, came upon a herd: they were 


charged immediately ; one happily got away among | 


some bushes and ultimately escaped, and brought 
us news that his comrade was killed. We set off 
in search of the body, which, with some difficulty, 
we found in the jungle, bruised and broken to an 
almost undistinguishable mass by the horns and 
hoofs of the buffalocs. 

The giraffe and rhinoceros are not common in 
Tigre, though occasionally found in the plains to 
the northward. The hippopotamus is found in 
the Tacassy, but I believe nowhere else in Tigre. 
The waters of the Amhara country are plentifully 
stocked with this animal. 


God knows the souls that are his, and when he 
sees fit to try them, he ean suit those trials to 
probe the very inmost heart, and ¢o try the very 
ground of the soul, in a manner no other can. 
All that man can inflict upon us is merely exter- 
nal, and is therefore comparatively light. But 
when the Father of Spirits searches the heart, as 
with candles, when the Messenger of the covenant 
comes as a refiner’s fire, who shall stand the day 


of his appearing, or who shall not shrink under}: 


that word, which is as a two-edged sword: Then, 
indeed, it is to be a disceruer of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart, and to divide between the 
joints and marrow, anatomizing the very soul and 
spirit,”’—Eztract from Abbe De St. Cyran. 


Umbrellas.—It is not a hundred years since a 
very eccentric Kvglishman named Jonas Hanway, 
having returned from his ‘‘ Travels in the Kast,”’ 
appeared in the streets of London, on a rainy day 

- (it does rain in England sometimes) with a queer 
notion imported from China, in the shape of what 


is now called an umbrella. It was the first ever 
seen or used in England, probably the first in 
Europe. It attracted such curious and indignant 
notice, that the eccentric Jonas was soon sur- 
rounded bya furious English mob, and was boldly 
pelted with mud and other convenient missiles 
for his presumptuous audacity in thus attempting 


all true Englishmen from time immemorial, had al- 
lowed to beat upon them without resistance as ap 
‘inevitable visitation” upon all who chose to leave 
the shelter of a roof in a storm or shower. The 
incident made a noise, and in spite of ridicule, 
the “outlandish new fashioned notion” began to 
take “mightily” with the extensively bedrizzled 
people of England; and as the new machine was 
found to be as effective in protecting the person 
against the rays of the summer’s sun, as against 
the falling rain, the learned condescended to bor- 
row a name for it from the Latin diminutive form 
of “ umbra” a shade ; “umbrella,” a little shade. 
Poor Jonas Hanway’s innovation, so unpopular at 
first, merely shows what disadvantage it is to a 
man to be a few years in *‘ advance of the age.” 


a 


A DIAL’S MOTTO. 


A lesson in itself sublime, 
A lesson worth enshrining, 
Is this: “I take no note of time 
Save when the sun is.shining.” 
These motto words a dial bore, 
And wisdom never preaches 
To human hearts a better lore, 
Than this short sentence teaches: 
As life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
Let us forget its toil and care, 
And note its bright hours only. 


Selected. 


There is no grove on earth’s broad chart 
But has some bird to cheer it: 
So hope sings on in every heart, 
Although we may not hear it. 
And if to-day the heavy wing 
Of sorrow is approaching, 
Perchance to-morrow’s sun will bring 
The weary heart a blessing ; 
For life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely ; 
Let us forget its toil and care, 
And note its bright hours only. 


We bid the joyous moments baste, 
And then forget their glitter ; 
We take the cup of life and taste 
No portion but the bitter. 
But we should teach our hearts to deem 
Its sweetest drops the strongest ; 
And pleasant hours should ever seem 
To linger round us longest. 
As life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
Let us forget its toil and care, 
And note its bright hours only. 


The darkest shadows of the night 
Are just before the morning ; 
Then let us wait the coming light, 
All boding phantoms scorning ; 
And while we're passing on the tide 
Of time’s fast ebbing river, 
Let’s pluck the blossoms by its side, 
And bless the gracious Giver. 
As life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
We should forget its pain and care, 
And note its bright hours only. 
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TRUST. 


Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust, and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart, that if believed, 
Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 


Selected. 


Oh! in this mocking world too fast 
The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth ! 
Better be cheated to the last, 
Than lose the blessed hope of truth. 


Cheap Telegraphing.—A new telegraph com- 
pany has commenced sending messages between 
Liverpool and Manchester, England, at 12 cents 
each, and it proposes to adopt this low charge for 
messages between any two places, without regard 


For “The Friend.” 
Mary Lamley. 
From the instructive account of this Friend, in 
‘‘ Piety Promoted,” we extract some of the im- 
pressive observations which fell from her during 
her last illness. Her decease took place in 1722, - 
when she was in the forty-first year of her age. 
“We ought to be concerned-to be content in 
every state that the Lord is pleased to bring us 
into. When we are poor in spirit we ought to 
keep the word of patience, and then the Lord 
will keep us in the hour of temptation, and in 
his own time he will abundantly bless the provis- 
ion of Zion, and satisfy her poor with bread ; and 
when he giveth us a full cup, and maketh it over- 
flow, then let us remember our state of poverty, 
that we may be kept huwble before him.” “This 
evening 1 have been very poor in spirit. We 
ought to wait in faith and patience, the Lords’ 
time, which I believe the living in Sion can say, 
we have always found to be the best time. It is 
he that hath the key of David, and when he shuts 
none can open ; and when he opens none can shut. 
Therefore, letitbe with us, as it was with the Lord’s 
servant, Job, as to that firm trust in God, which 
he expressed, when he said, Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him. My friends, let us wait 
in faith and patience upon God ; although he may 
be at times as a sealed fountain unto us, yet in 
his own time he will open, and cause the living 
water to flow, which, blessed be his name, my 
soul tastes of at this time, beyond what I did ex- 
pect, and now my strength is once more renewed 
in him.” ‘The Lord is ready to lift up the 
bands that hang dewn, and to confirm the feeble 
knees ; and as we are waiting upon him, he will 
touch the ankle-bones, and they shall receive 
strength ; so that they who have been spiritually 
lame, as to the performance of service to God, 
jshall come to walk more uprightly before him, 
jand then neither grace, nor glory, nor any good 
| thing, will the Lord withhold from them.” 

“ We are advised to trust in the Lord with all 
our hearts, and not Jean unto our own understand- 

'ings; and I desire we may take this advice, for if 

we were to lean to our own understandings in 
these times of deep poverty, I think we shall be 
very likely to fall into despair, when we see our- 
selyes unable to think a good thought, or ask any 
petition as weought. The invitation of the Lord 
|was, unto the weary and heavy laden, to come 
junto him, and learn of him; and then, as they 
were willing to take his yoke upon them, and 
learn of him, he promised they should find rest 
unto their souls.” 

‘“‘T desire we may all learn of him, for he is the 
best teacher that we can harken to. He instructs 
his people, and leads them about, sometimes in @ 
way that they have not trodden before, and there- 
fore we had need keep close to him. Sometimes 
he is pleased to try his people with the greatest 
trial of all, even want of water, and then, if we 
are not watchful, we are in danger of being like 
some of old, who murmured, saying ‘The Lord 
hath brought us out of Egypt into this wilderness, 
to slay us with thirst.’ But I desire that such a 
thought may never have place in our hearts, but 
that we may patiently wait until our spiritual 
Moses cause the waters to gush out. I believe 
the Lord will fill the empty vessels; there is 
enough in him to supply our wants, and the wants 
of the thirsty ones everywhere. And as the Lord 
hath now made us sharers of his goodness, I de- 
sire that, in a sense of it, living praises may be re- 
turned to his eternal name, who is worthy of it 
for evermore.” 

‘¢ Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, 


to screen his head and figure from the rain, which | to distance, as its lines are extended.— Sci. Amer.| whose hope the Lord is, and whose heart depart- 
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eth not from the living God. He shall be like a 
tree that is planted by the rivers of waters, whose 
Jeavesare green. Although these may know win- 
ter seasons, yet as their hearts do not depart from 
the living God, they shall be like the branches 
that are grafted into the true vine, and the living 
sap will abide in the root. They shall know 
their establishment to be by the still waters, as 
they are diligently waiting for, and truly submit- 
ting to that power, that pleads by fire and sword, 
against the appearance of that which is contrary 
to Truth. Let us be willing to yield up that 
that is for the fire, unto the fire ; and that that is 
for the sword, unto the sword; and that that is 
for the famine, unto the famine ; that we may be 
purged throughout in body, soul, and spirit; and 
may know the will of Gud to be done in us, and 
may have aright to make use of that prayer which 
our Lord taught his disciples, after this manner: 
‘Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name, thy kingdom come, thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven.’ ” 

‘Surely, this is a great attainment, and it is 
nothing but the favor of God that is sufficient to 
bring us into this estate, although many in the 
world are making use of these weighty words, who 
are not truly sensible of them. It is a greatthing 
to know the great God to be our Father by re- 
generation. ‘Those that are his children by re- 
generation, do desire that the praise may be re- 
turned to bis holy name, and that his will may 
be done in them as it is in heaven ; and these are 
passive as clay in the hand of the potter. And 
they are concerned to ask daily bread of him, who 
feedeth his people with the bread of life. They 
desire of him, that he will be pleased to forgive 
their trespasses, as they desire to forgive those 
that trespass against them ; which the Lord giveth 
them power to do, and they desire in their hearts, 
that they may not be led into temptation, but may 
be delivered from evil, when they are beset as on 
every hand.” 

‘¢ Let us be willing to bear our share of suffer- 
ings, remembering what our Lord suffered for us 
when we were enemies and alicns; and the Lord 
might justly have cut us off in that state, but he 
was pleased to show mercy unto us. Let us be 
willing to follow him through many tribulations, 
by the assistance of his Spirit, that we may be 
found worthy to obtain an inheritance in the king- 
dom that is prepared for the followers of the Lamb. 
When we have done all, we are but unprofitable 
servants ; we have done no more than it was our 
duty to do; there is nothing to be attributed to 
us, neither is there any praise belongs unto such, 
but to God only.” 

“ Although the Lord’s people may have sorrow 
as far as a night, yet joy will come in the morn- 
ing; in the dawning and breaking forth of that 
eternal day, when the sun shall arise that shall go 
no more down; which is for the light of the new 
Jerusalem, which hath no need of the outward 
sun, nor of the moon, for the Lord God is the 


light thereof, and sorrow and sighing shall come 


to an end, and the tears shall be wiped from all 
faces.” 

Flax as Food for Caitle.—The prevalent opin- 
ion that flax is poisonous to cattle, has been lately 
tested in Germany by direct experiment. The 
stalks deprived of the seed vessels were fed to a 
cow for a long time without any injurious effects 
being observed; given toa sheep, only a slight 
disturbance, owing probably to the mechanical 
action of the fibres, was perceptible. But when 
the stalks with the capsules on them were fed to 
the sheep, a strongly narcotic effect was produced, 
showing itself in the dilatation of the pupils, 


THE FRIEND. 


giving the eyes a wild staring appearance ; con- 
vulsions; and finally death. From these facts it 
appears that in the process of blooming a powerful 
medicinal agent is developed, which gives to the 
seed-vessels properties injurious to cattle. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
The Entellus, Hoonuman, or Sacred Monkey, 
S. entellus, the type of the genus, is of a rusty- 
brown color, the head and body being over two 
feet in length. It is a native of Bengal, the 
Himalayan wountains, Nepaul and Bootan, and 


most ferocious brutes, and armed as they were, 
and in such numbers, they could have annihilat- 
ed us with the greatest ease. There was no help 
for us, therefore, but to let the mare proceed at 
a walk in the rear of the tribe, the members of 
which, now that we were nearing Deobund, be- 
gan to chatter frightfully ; just before we came to 
the bungalow, they left the road and took the di- 
rection of the temple. Fain would we have fol- 
lowed them, but to do so in the buggy would 
have been impossible, for they crossed over some 
very rough ground, and twoditches. My friend, 


is remarkably interwoven with the religion of the|therefore, requested the sowars to follow them, 


couutries where it is found, especially among the 
Hindoos. These people believe that the entellus 
is a metamorphosed prince, and to kill one is a 
deadly sin. As might be expected, this treat- 
ment has been favorable to the increase of these 
creatures, and hence they absolutely swarm in 
mavy places, and especially in the vicinity of the 
temples. In some parts they are a complete pest, 
as they destroy vast quantities of fruit in the 
gardens and plantations. M. Duvancel has given 
an interresting account of the careful watch which 
the Bengalese kept over him to prevent his kill- 
ing this sacred animal, holding a high place 
among the thirty millions of Indian gods, and to 
save himself from dying within the year, which, 
according to popular belief, is sure to be the fate 
of one who puts an entellus monkey to death. He 
was harangued by the Hindoos, upon the danger 
of injuring animals whieh were no other than 
princes and heroes under the operation of the 


brought down a “ princess.” But the acquisition 
was dearly brought; the ill-fated creature had a 
young one on her back, and, though shot through 
the heart, the mother exhausted her remains of 
life in throwing it into the branches of a neigh- 
bouring tree, then fell and expired at the feet of 
her destroyer. It is but just to add that he 
mourned over the deed he had done. 

The following account from a late traveller in 
India, will give some idea of the immense num- 
bers, as well as the habits of these “sacred mon- 
seys.” 

‘On another occasion,” says the narrator, “ ip 
company with the assistant magistrate of the dis- 
trict, I started in a buggy for a morning’s drive 
to Deobund, from which we were some twelve 
miles distant. We were attended by two sowars 
—native horsemen, or mounted police—and hav- 
ing a swift mare, we got over the ground at a rapid 

ace. 

““ When about two miles from the bungalow, we 
overtook a tribe of large monkeys. I should say 
there were as many as four hundred, and each 
carried a stick of uniform length and shape. 


aregiment of infantry. At the head of the tribe 
was an old aud very powerful monkey, who was, 
no doubt, the chief. It was a very odd sight, 
and [ become greatly interested in the movements 
of these creatures. There could be no question 
that they had either some business or pleasure on 
hand; and the fact of each carrying a stick, led 
us to conclude that it was the former upon which 
they were bent. Their destination was, like ours, 
evidently Deobund, where there are some hun- 
dreds of moukeys fed by a number of Brahmins, 
who live near a Hindoo temple there, and perform 
religious ceremonies. They—this monkey regi- 
ment—would not get out of the road on our ac- 
count, nor disturb themselves in any way; and 
my friend was afraid to drive through their ranks, 
or over any of them, for when assailed they are 


metempsychosis. Unmoved by their eloquence,|of the country, and from Nepaul and Tirhoot. 
and eager to possess a specimen, he levelled, and|There were hundreds of monkeys here this morn- 


They moved along in ranks or companvies—just,|thousand, and some of them of an enormous size. 
in short, as though they were imitating a wing of 


and report all they might observe of their actions. 
Meanwhile, we moved off to the bungalow ; on ar- 
riving at which, we mentioned to the proprietor, 
a very old, but active and intelligent man, the 
sight we had seen on the road,—the regiment of 
monkeys. 

“¢ Ah! exclaimed the old man, ‘it is about 
the time.’ 

“¢¢ What time ?’ ; 

“¢Well, Sahib, about every five years that 
tribe comes up the country to pay a visit to this 
place; and another tribe comes about the same 
time from the up-country,—the hills. They meet 
in a jungle behind the old Hindoo temple, and 
there embrace each other, as though they were 
human beings and old friends, who had been part- 
ed for alength of time. I have seen in that jun- 
gle as many as four or five thousand. The Brah- 
mins say that one large tribe comes all the way 
from Ajmere, and another from the southern side 


ing, but now I do not see one. I suppose they 
have gone to welcome their friends.’ 

“The sowars who had been deputed to follow 
the tribe, now rode up, and reported that in the 
vicinity of the old temple, there was an army of 
apes,—an army of forty thousand ! One of the sow- 
ars, in the true spirit of oriental exaggeration, 
expressed himself: to the effect that it would be 
easier to count the hairs of one’s head, than the 
uumber there assembled. 

“ Let us go and look at them, I suggested. 

“« But we will not go on foot,’ said my friend, 
‘we will ride the sowars’ horses. In the first 
place, I have an instinetive horror of apes, and 
should like to have the means of getting away 
from them speedily, if they become too familiar 
or offensive. In the second place, I do not wish 
to fatigue myself by taking so long a walk in the 
heat of the day.’ 

“We mounted the horses, and were soon at 
the spot indicated by the sowars. There were 
not so many as had been represented; but I am 
speaking very far within bounds, when [ state 
that there could not have been fewer than eight 


I could scarcely have believed that there were so 
many monkéys in the world, if I had not visited 
Benaree, and heard of the tribes at Gibraltar. 
Their sticks, which were thrown together in a 
heap, formed a very large stack of wood. 

‘¢¢ What is this ’’ my friend said to one of the 
Brahmins; for since his appointment he had 
never heard of this gathering of apes. 

‘6 Tt is a festival of theirs, Sahib,’ was the re- ° 
ply, ‘just as Hindoos, at stated times, go to 
Hurdwar, Hagipore, and other places, so do these 
monkeys come to this shady place.’ 

‘“‘« And how long do they stay ?” 

“¢'Two or three days; then they go away to 
their homes in different parts of the country ; then 
attend to their business for four or five years; 
then come again and do festival; and so on, sir, 
to the end of all time. You see that very tall 
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monkey there, with two smaller ones on either 
side of him ?” 

e'Yes! 

“<¢ Well, sir, that is a very old monkey. His 
age is more than twenty years. I first saw him 
fifteen years ago. He was then full-grown. His 
native place is Meerut. He lives with the Brah- 
mins at the Soorj Khan, near Meerut. The 
smaller ones are his sons, sir. They have never 
been here before, and you see he is showing them 
all about the place, like a very good father.’ 

‘“« Having at length seen enough of these sacred 
animals, we returned to the bungalow.’’—Good- 
rich’s Animal Kingdom, Iilustrated. 


~———_+o -— - 


From “ The British Friend.” 
The Word Spoken and the Word Written: their 
Relative Place and Value. 


The author of the following extract appears 
from his style not to have been in connection with 
Friends; his sentiments however on the above 
subject are so in unison with those held by them, 
and so appropriate to their present circumstances, 
that we are glad to give place to the extract, re- 
commending it to the reader’s serious considera- 
tion. 

The gospel received in the mere letter, can pro- 
fit us no more than the law, but will remain, like 
it, an external rule, instructing us in many things, 
but imparting nothing; its facts, received as mere 
facts, and held as such within the mind, in sus- 
pension, lie there dormant and undeveloped. 
They quicken no pulsation, and exercis¢ no per- 
meating influence. 
ple of life within them, it is one which cannot 
germinate of its own accord, or exert its energy 
save with the aid of that divine auxiliary, so often 
likened in Scripture tothose elemental influences— 


the dew, the rain, the fire, the wind blowing where 
it listeth—without whose co-operation no natural 


process can be accomplished. “It is the Spirit 
that giveth life.” Upon this point Scripture 
speaks plainly; and even natural reason, if duly 
exercised, will enable us to understand how it is 
that St. Paul declares that no man, except through 
the Spirit of God, can either receive or know any- 
thing of those “things of God” which it is the 
peculiar office of that Spirit to impart. For know- 
ledge, whether its object be tangible or spiritual, 
earthly or divine, can only reach the seat of con- 
sciousness within us, through a medium answer- 
ing to the conditions of its peculiar nature. A 


natural object must be apprehended by the aid of | 


the natural senses, an idea must be recognized 
through the exertion of the intellect, a spirityal 
truth attained tothrough the exercise of a spiritual 
faculty. In no other way can any of these obtain 


| 


Though they carry 4 princi-| 


world of sense; they are aware, that through the 
conceptions of his heart and mind he can hold 
communion with the inner world of thought and 
of feeling—those “things of a man” which, as 
St. Paul testifies, each man can realize through an 
exertion of his own self-consciousness ; but when 
it is “the things of God” that are in question, 
they rely no longer upon the natural faculties and 
powers, knowing that these are only to be searched 
out by ‘the Spirit that is in man, and through 
the inspiration of the Almighty that giveth un- 
derstanding.” 

It is through this unction from the Holy One 
that they know all things; and it is somewhat 
remarkable that we never find the apostles yround- 
\ing their confidence upon a privilege to which we 
|are often disposed to attribute it—I mean the 
\fact of their having known our Saviour in his hu- 
man person. To those who are conscious of pos- 
sessing their Lord, it is little merely to have seen 
Him; and with them the external view is so 
merged in the sense of inward realization, that 
St. Paul, in describing the intimacy and fulness 
of the life in which all things are made new, ex- 
claims, “‘ Yea, though we have known Christ after 
\the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him no 
more.” To understand the meaning of these 
memorable words, we must drink so deeply into 
the spirit in which they are uttered, asto be able to 
meet their speaker in his explicit statement, that 
no man can say, (in a saving and effectual sense, ) 
“that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost ;”’ 
and this, because any acknowledgment of him, 
that rests on merely outward evidence,’ must ne- 
cessarily fall far short of that good confession, for 
the utterance of which Peter’s Master pronounced 
him blessed. That, on the Master’s own testi- 
mony, was the expression of a deep inward con- 
viction wrought by God himself upon the soul ; 
and it was not because Christ had been manifested 
to Peter in the flesh, but because he had been re- 
vealed to him in the Spirit, that he was able to 
answer our Lord’s question, ‘‘ Whom sayest thou 
that Iam?” in the words which drew forth this 
comment, ‘* Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
{wy Father which isin heaven.”’ Now it is evident, 
upon the warrant of these words, that the apostles, 
to whom we ascribe so many superior advantages, 
were exactly in our own position in this one res- 
pect, that they could know nothing except they re- 
ceived it from heaven—could learn nothing truly, 
even of him whose wordsthey listened to, and whose 
|steps they followed in, except they were taught it 
of God. Without a spiritual enlightenment, even 
when they looked upon their Lord, their eyes 
were holden that they should not know him; 





that true recognition which make them really our| without a spiritual approximation, even when they 
own. We shall all be ready to confess that nojsat with him in the house, and walked with him 
exertion of the intellect can realize, no description, |in the way, they were not really nigh him. Their 
however accurate, convey the true idea of a culor, need was as great as ours of that inner illumina- 
an odor, a sound, a flavor. To know what these |tion, that internal contact, without which it would 
things are, we must have seen, smelt, heard, and|have availed them little that they had seen with 


tasted them; and as with natural so with spirit- 
ual things. Here, also, we must “ taste and see ;” 
taste before we sce, taste in order to see. Qur 
vory perception must partake of the nature of ex- 
perience, as all that we can gain otherwise is but 
vague and conjectural—a notion about the thing, 
not the knowledge of it. 

The apostles speak as men who have learnt the 
full force of this distinction; and we never find 
them confounding things natural and spiritual 
with each other, or expecting to arrive at the un- 
derstanding of the latter by means of any natural 
faculty or intellectual process. They know that 
through the hearing ear and the seeing eye, man 
is placed in communication with the outward 


their eyes, and handled with their hands, of the 
Word of life; forall this might have been, and yet 
have left them without that knowledge of a Sa- 
viour which is life and peace—have left them, 
too, among the number of those to whom, after 
having lived in their presence, and taught in their 
streets, He will nevertheless one day profess—“ I 
never knew you.” 

For it was not every one who saw our Lord 
upon earth that saw, with righteous Simeon, his 
salvation. While many thronged and pressed 
upon him in the crowd, few really touched him ; 
and the Scriptures make it evident, that among 
the multitudes who witnessed his mighty and 
merciful deeds, were many persons “ who seeing 


\ See 


did not understand,’ and remained in a state of 
unbelief not to be overcome by any outward testi- 
mony, even that of a miracle. Yet because they 
saw his works, and in many cases were themselves 
the subjects of them, they must have believed in 
them, as matters of fact, and must also, on the 
evidence of such facts, have believed in him as a 
Being endowed with wonderful and superhuman 
powers. How then was it that they did not, at 
the same time, believe to the saving of their 
souls? The answer to this will go far to explain 
to us how it is that so many among us believe, 
and in a certain sense understand our Bibles, yet, 
for want of a spiritual insight and appropriation, 
fail, while we accept the fact, to receive along 
with it the life-imparting principle it incloses. 
What the word spoken, whether by word or sign, 
was to them, the word written is to us, and nei- 
ther can profit, so long as it is received in the 
word only. They had the fact, and we have its 
record ; and either, to be made effectual to the 
heart and conscience of any one of us, requires to 
be brought home to that heart and conscience by 
the Spirit of demonstration and of power. 

We love our Bibles, and we think that we be- 
lieve them ; let us ask ourselves this question, 
Can persons believe the Bible who do not believe 
what the Bible tells them? For while we rest on 
the Bible, to the exclusion of any other testimony, 
the Bible itself declares most solemnly in favor of 
another witness, to whom it appeals as an evi- 
dence of its own truth; and if we believe what 
the apostles, speaking through the Scriptures, 
tell us, we must also accept the authority to which 
they refer us, and to which they were referred by 
their Lord: ‘‘When the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, even 
the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father, he shall testify of me, for he shall receive 
of mine, and shall show it unto you.” Now if 
they who have been with their Master from the 
beginning, who were themselves appointed to be 
his historic witnesses, had yet need of a spiritual 
witness, upon whose evidence, and through whose 
spiritual monitions, they were to receive their 
Lord more fully, and learn of him more truly 
than they had yet done, how can we afford to 
dispense with its testimony? If the facts were 
not enough for them, how shall the record of the 
facts be enough for us? ‘It is the Spirit that 
beareth witness :’ and so long as belief is based, 
as it might have been with the apostles, in the 
evidence of the senses, or rests, as in the case of 
so many among ourselves, upon the written testi- 
mony of others, we are but receiving the witness 
of man, the witness of God being greater: “* And 
he that believeth hath the witness in himself.” 

ancinsstitiiljgnctb 

Analysis of Nile Water.—Prof. Voclcker has 
analysed specimens of Nile water sent to him from 
Egypt, with a view to ascertain the causes of the 
remarkable fertilizing effects which that water 
produces by its annual inundations, and also at 
what time during the flood those effects are most 
valuable. At the beginning of the flood, the 
water contains forty grains of suspended and 
soluble matter to the gallon; at the height of 
the flood, when the water is of a bright, almost 
blood-red colour, the solid matter amounts to 
eighty-seven grains in the gallon. The red colour 
is due to finely divided oxide of iron, with which 
clay, fine sand, and organic matter are inter- 
mingled. It is chiefly the suspended matter 
which produces such astonishing effects upon 
vegetation; and the orgauic matter contained in 
one thousand gallons is stated by Prof. Vocleker 
to be capable, when deposited. on the land, of 
generating three hundred pounds of ammonia. 
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“From this,” he says ‘no surprise will be felt at|them plainly, “The baptism that now saveth is|among yourselves; for I say unto you, I will not 
the sesults practically obtained in the irrigated|not the putting away the filth of the flesh (not/drink of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom 
districts of Egypt.” He remarks further, that|the washing of the body with water), but the an-|of God shall come. And he took the bread, and 
“his object in relating some of the details which |swer of a good conscience toward God by the re-|gave thanks; and brake it, and gave unto them, 
were brought to light in the course of his exam-|surrection of Jesus Christ ;” and Paul said he was|saying, This [bread of the passover] is [at type 


























































ination of Nile water, is to direct the attention of |thankful he had baptized so few; for Christ sent|or representative of] my body, which is [about to 
English farmers to the benefits which are in most| him not to baptize, but to preach the gospel. This|be] given for you: this [explanation] do [ye in 
cases likely to result from a good system of irri-|would have been a strange cause for thankfulness, | future give on occasions of partaking of the pass- 
gation.” , . he believed a — of oa Lord, to 8 into} over] > remembrance of 4 ape _ the 
eS a » {all nations, and teach them, baptising them into|cup, aftersupper, saying, This cup [of the pass- 
Banti i thao Friend.” \the name of the Father, and the Son, and thejover] is [the seal of] the New Testament in 
AP re Holy Ghost,” to refer to water baptism; and if|my blood which is [about to be] shed for you.’’ 
The following letter by our friend James Back- the other disciples understood it so, it is remarka-|In these words there does not appear to be any in- 
house has been kindly placed by him at our dispo-| Je that there is no record of their having atten-|stitution of a new rite, to be perpetuated by all 
sal, in the belief that the arguments intended for| ded to the charge; but it is only recorded that] who should become the disciples of Christ. But 
the benefit of the correspondent to whom he ad-|they baptized “ in the name of Jesus.” when in the message to the Laodicean church 
dressed it, would be also useful to such minds as} With regard to what thou hast stated respec-|Jesus said, “Behold I stand at the door and 
had been unsettled by Spurgeon’s sermon on Bap-'ting the influence of baptism upon thyself, do knock, if any man hear my voice, and open the 
tismal Regeneration. not think anything thou regarded in itas a public|door, Iwill come in to him, and will sup with 
York, Eleventh month 2d, 1863. {profession of faith in Christ, added oue whit in the|him, and he with me,” there does seem to be a 
My Dear Friend,—Thy letter of 10th Month|minds of any of the public who knew of it, to|reference to his expressions of drinking of the 
15th reached me duly; and I am interested in thy |their belief of thy being a believer in him. This, | fruit of the vine new, or spiritually, in the king- 
frank statement of thy views, and of the steps|since thy becoming decidedly awakened, was man-| dom of God [the reign of God in the hearts of be- 
which thou hast taken under them ; and I wish to|ifest in thy life and conversation ; but among the/lievers, under the dispensations of the gospel. ] 
give them their full measure of Christian consid-|few of the public who knew of thy baptism must (Concluded next week ) 
eration, and to exercise towards thyself the apos- ibe ae —_ _ least who eres it as " 
tolic precept to “‘ forbear one another in love.”’ [\evidence both of thy sincerity and of thy want o ad : . 
do adeven, still believe there is a misapprehension weno of perception in regard to gospel require- a a ares pte Nic 2 _— ae 
in thy mind of some important features of the gos-;ments. And respecting the influences on thy own sonic neitieatinesn tnt dnedaiiee opr tia ot 
pel, and a misapplication of various passages of|mind, described in thy letter, they all ought to)... aiowed any dancine-master in his hou _ 
scripture in support of thy views. In the first |be the daily recollections of every believer under neither did he oe fa hic chitieen oe 
7 | 7 . o go to them; 
place, thy understanding of the characters by ;the baptisms of the Holy Ghost as ministered by chun shaman duets tt tun ieee abies 
which the law and the gospel are contradistin-| Christ himself, and the remembrance of his suffer- a a a i all Shain ie dha n “i am = 
guishgd seem to me to bedim. Thou dost not seem ings, death, resurrection and mediation, with the i rag sig * °y re 3 oe i 
clearly to apprehend, that while the law had “ the | feeling after his presence and after communion of aa . did ‘ cman Ps ae ‘ick the al ’ 
shadow of good things to come,” in typical rites |spirit with him, ought to be the daily exercise of sade on satin dhadinn ’ f a ee h , “ 
and observances, the gospel presents the spiritual }every one who is “born again,” without the need o ‘oht dan ba to ake ae - aa % 
realization in the offices of Jesus, aud inthe spir-|of such helps as water baptism. And truly, if 2 ae dial of y ‘ pr sie ik 1b 
tual experience of believers in him.’ ithese things do not live in our hearts under “ the as alti 2 , ae aoa — aca a Me w+ y 
Having thus prefaced my reply to thy letter, [|anointing which we have received of him,” there wth a th , er na oan os stepping 
will try to take the subjects in the order in which |is reason to fear they will not under the remem- pe e om 2 ar i -_ a a neh 
thou hast brought them under notice. |brance of baptism with water. With regard to Ther enc: -:! Wot will vourehilde ates 
With regard to water baptism, it is to be borne |the baptism of our Saviour by his forerunner, and t eae : a o Th will be behind 
in mind, that it was no new’ mode of acknowledg-|his words, “Suffer it to be so now, for thus it be- ch eee ‘teu aa Sun ate b oe 
ing proselytes, nor of receiving their confession |cometh us to fulfil all righteousness,” there is much ll b b hind th ( J, Dest ae ee 
of faith, adopted by the apostles on the opening |in the word now—i.e. at that particular time, as iid ee “ a shildce w eguld ae a 
of the dispensation of the gospel by the resurree-| his testimony to the authority of John’s commis-| | se — M on ae th = ra ° 
tion of Christ; and that under the law and the sion to preach repentance, and to recognize those Seo ‘adi ak m Tae = hi “child ™ ne 
ministration of John the Baptist it had also a ty-| who accepted his doctrine by this rite. But this ee ys ik woe tl és a -_ ho bh d le i 
pical character; and that our Saviour himself was |gives no sanction to water baptism as a rite to be|® i ae Thi div. y 7 a ree rs eae 
a minister under the law, which he came to ful-| perpetuated under a subsequent and far more glo- ne ake hildre - = oe no Genes ao 
fil; and the ceremonials of which he, in several |rious dispensation. Neither does the frequent, f th ne desi ble tied 4 — ways 
recorded instances, observed, and likewise enjoined | but not constant, use of water baptism by many te ag ead a 7 a y i = 
on persons whom he had healed orcleansed. That jof the apostles, in recognising converts from Ju- Scene . 1 cieiae a 7’ an +: ge :” oo 
water baptism was used by the apostles on many |daism and heathenism, imply that they considered : by J) , : heal aaa a oe aa 
occasions a8 a recognition of proselytes from Ju-jit a rite to be perpetuated toward all who became Seam y peep i = risen | Sane wr cetieaie 
daism and heathenism, and as an acceptation of |true disciples of Christ among persons professing] "°°" C°°UPICG: “vale * uper. 
their profession of faith in Christ, is also quite | Christianity. 
clear. There seems to be an extetisive misapprehen- 
In this view we may consider, that when Peter |sion among professing Christians, and one which 
said of the household of Cornelius, “‘ Can any man |thou also hast adopted in respect to the words of 
forbid water that these should not be baptised, |our dear Redeemer in regard to the passover on 
which have received the Holy Ghost as well as|the last occasion on which he partook of it with 
we?” he said in effect to his Jewish companions, | his disciples, and regarding which he expressed 
Can any of you Jews forbid that we should ac-|the earnest desire with which he had desired to 
knowledge these converted heathens as fellow be-|eat it with them before he suffered; evidently 
lievers in Christ, and as our disciples in him, and |that he might instruct them in its typical relation 
accept the profession of their faith, seeing they |to himself, and commission them to do, the same 
also have received the Holy Ghost? This ques-|to others. Perhaps this will be the best seen, if 
tion was not for the sake of water, but for that|we supply the ellipses which occur in his own|important annouacement that upward of ten thous- 
which was signified at that time by the long used| words, and which the nature of the feast and his|and Swiss emigrants now await passage to the 
ceremony. And in the same way when he said, | presence at the time rendered sufficiently obvious. | United States at Havre and other European ports. 
“ Repent and be baptised every one of you inthe| Luke records that Jesus said, ‘With desire| Considering the comparatively limited emigration 
name of Jesus, for the remission of sins;” his have I desired to eat this passovegwith you befure|from Switzerland during past seasons, the fact 
words imply, Repent, and make open confession |I suffer ; for I say unto you, I will not any more|above stated furnishes a remarkable instance of 
of the name of tom for the remission of sins.'eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of|the growing appreciation with which this country 
When the people began to place more in baptism'God. And he took the = the passover], and|is regarded in Switzerland, and the desire of her 
With water than belonged to it, Peter himself told | gave thanks, and said, Take this and divide it| people to come hither—Late Paper. 


Dancing.—Enoch Miller, of Great George street 








How little do we at the moment of departure 
from God and of yielding to evil passions, per- 
ceive the termination of the course; and how 
continually the evil first allowed in the will, be- 
trays us to the tempter who beguiles us on from 
precipice to precipice, from fall to fall, till his 
unwary dupes find themselves ingulphed in eter- 
nal and inextricable ruin.— Memoirs of Port 
Royal. 





cosenniginananns 
Emigration from Switzerland.—Recent advi- 
ces received at the State Department contain the 
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| wheat Ts. 9d. a 8s. per 100 lbs. 
vanced. Consols 87}. 

Unirep States.— Virginia.—South of Petersburg a 
division of Federal troops advanced to the Boynton road 
over which the rebels wagon their supplies to Peters-| 
burg. A very formidable line of works were found near 
the road, behind which the rebels were disposed in| 
heavy force. It was not deemed advisable to attack | 
them, and the Federal troops fell back to a safe position. 
The loss of the Federal troops in the capture of the 
rebel intrenchments below Petersburg a few days pre- 
vious, was heavier than at first reported, amounting to 
about 2000 men, more than half of whom were taken 


so . . . ° d |prisoners. On the 7th inst. the rebels attacked Kautz’s| 
Unhappily, for a considerable time past, there cavalry on the north side of the James river, and drove 


have been so many newSthings occurring, and so jthem back with the loss of, their artillery. The rebels 
maby extraordinary sentiments advanced among |then attacked the corps of General Birney, in their in- 
the members in those meetings, manifesting de- |trenchments, but were repulsed with the estimated loss 


parture from thé faith and practices of Friends, jof about one thousand men. The loss of the Federal! 


that it has seemed necessary to notice them, to | STOOPS was comparatively small. General Birney sub- 


: : | sequently occupied the intrenchments which were taken 
express our disapproval of them, and point out! from Kautz, and compelled theconfederate forces to re-| 
their tendency. 


We understand that some of our | tire into the inner line of intrenchments, near Richmond. 
readers have expressed disappointment that the! On the 7th inst. the army of General Sheridan was at 


same course has not been pursued this year; and | Harrisonburg, and was receiving supplies regularly from 
8 :% | 


ae h f aie his sil tl |Martinsburg. A letter in a Charleston paper of the 3d| 
some have perhaps feared lest this silence ou the says, that General Early has been superseded by Long-| 


art of those having charge of this journal, was \street ; that the rebel army in the valley had been rein- 
indicative of less sensitiveness respecting the sen-|forced and then consisted of 50,000 veteran troops. 
timents thus thrown before our readers, or to the |Gen. Burbridge recently attacked Saltville, in West Vir-| 
evil effects they might produce, if indeed they iginia, and captured two redoubts and 150 prisoners,| 


ill feel Sdettaniahe ty d tia: a and a large number of horses and cattle. Finding the 
still feel as conscientious y Sound, a6 in yoars GONE | position too strongly fortified, he withdrew during the! 
by, to bear their testimony against the inuova-| night, leaving his wounded men in the hands of the 


tions perseveringly made upon the doctrines and \rebels, and retreated into Kentucky. A dispatch of the} 

testimonies of our religious Society. |9th, from General Sheridan, was dated at Strasburg, to} 

We desire asehies to assure all our readers! Bich point he had fallen back. On the previous day 
sire, s ‘ ‘ 


reall ‘ . . |the rebel cavalry appeared in the rear of Sheridan’s| 
that the editorial silence upon this subject arose \forces. They were attacked and defeated by the Federal} 
from no such cause, but knowing that the inno-' cavalry, who pursued them for a distance of 26 miles, 


vations alluded to were about to be commented on | capturing eleven pieces of artillery, many wagons, and| 
in the essays published in our Journal under the 320 prisoners. General Sheridan says, “ Oa moving back 


title of “Improvements in the Church,” it was |t0 this point the whole country from the Blue Ridge to | 


h h dd hi i |the North Mountain has been made antenable for a rebel 
thought unnecessary to add anything thereto at) my. 1 have destroyed over two thousand barns filled 


the present time. 


Corn had slightly ad- 
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TENTH MONTH 15, 1864, 


For some years past there have usually appeared | 
under the editorial head iv the columns of “ The 
Friend,”’ some observations on whatever particu- 
larly objectionable features have been observable 
in the accounts published of the proceedings of 
the Yearly Meetings of London and Dublin. 





jwith wheat, hay and farming implements, and over! 


To those communications, therefore, we refer |seventy wills filled with flour and wheat.” He had also| 


our readers, as expressing views similar to those collected and driven off great numbers of horses, cattle} 

entertained by the Conductors of “The Friend,” jand sheep, leaving the country as destitute as possible. 

: z : . oh i ennessee and the South-west.—The rebels bave recently | 

upon the highly interesting subjects treated on it | manifested great activity in this quarter, and strong 

them. efforts have been made to interrupt General Sherman's 

It is at all times a painful thing to differ from |communications. Most of their attempts appear to have 
our brethren in religious profession, upon matters | 





cating the restoration of the Union. He gives an inte- 
resting statement of affairs in the South, which appears 
in the Nashville Union of the 6th. He says that a uni- 
versal despondency exists throughout the South; at 
least three-fourths of the people believing that, as there 
is no hope for tke success of the confederacy, the sooner 
they return to the Union the better, as each day of hos- 
tility increases the difficulties which surround the mak. 
ing of peace. But it is impossible, at present, for this 
sentiment to become demonstrative. The Georgia papers 
represent that Hood’s army has got well in the rear of 
Atlanta, and expresses the confident expectation that 
Sherman will soon find his communications interrupted, 
and be compelled to evacuate Atlanta. The Governor 
of Alabama, in his message to the Legislature, recom- 
mends an amendment of the militia law so as to include 
all persons exempted from the confederate service able 
to bear arms, and all between the ages of sixteen and 
fifty-five years of age. The Charleston papers speak of 
the continued bombardment of the city, which on some 
days was very severe, causing a number of casualties, 
chiefly from the flying bricks and splinters. The Mer- 
cury says: “ When Early assumed the aggressive and 
crossed the Potomac into Maryland, we ventured to ex- 
press the opinion that such a movement could produce 
nothing but evil to our cause. The subsequent burning 
down of Chambersburg, and the military flourishes 
about Washington only confirmed our fears. Time bas 
passed on, and now we see realized the fruits of this ex- 
pedition. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 283, including 29 
deaths and interments of soldiers. 

Philadelphia and Erie Railroad.—This great work has 
at length been brought to completion. On the 6th inst, 
the first train, with an excursion party, passed over the 
entire length of the road, arriving at Erie near the close 
of the day. ° 

The Markets, §$c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. New York.—American gold 197 a 198, 


| The money market easier, the rate for call loans was 7 


per ceut., commercial paper 9 a 15 percent. United 
States six percents, 1881, 105}. Seven-thirty’s, 104}. 
Five-twenty’s, 107. Balance in the New York Sub- 
treasury, $28,523,444. Specie in the New York banks, 
$20,066,557. Superfine State flour, $7.25 a $7.50. 
Shipping Ohio, $9.25 a $9.75. Baltimore flour, fair to 
extra, $10.15 a $10.65. Chicago spring wheat, $1.65 4 
$1.75; amber western and choice Kentucky, $1.90 a 
$1.95. Oats, 78 a 79 cts. Mixed western corn, $1.45 a 
$1.48. Cotton very dull, the quotation, nominally, $1.15. 
Cuba sugar, 18 cts. Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $9 
a $9.50. Prime red wheat, $2.06 a $2.08. White, $2.30 
a $2.40. Rye, $1.60. Yellow corn, $1.60. Outs, 86 cts. 


80 intimately connected with the well-being of our | 


religious Society, and the maintenance of the 
cause’of Truth ; but where we believe principles 


been frustrated. They made an unsuccessful attack! Clover seed, $9.25 a $9.87. Timothy, $5.50a$6. Flax- 
upon the Federal garrison at Athens, Alabama, and on} seed, $3.05 a $3.10. The offerings of beef cattle reached 
the 5th they attacked Alatoona in North-western Geor-| about 2500 head, prices ranged from $9 to $16, accord- 


|i The engagement was severe, the Federal troops/| 


| gia. 
| sustaining a loss of about 700 men killed and wounded. | 


ing to quality. Two thousand hogs were sold at from 
S17 to $19 the 100 Ibs. net. The arrivals of sheep 


of vital importance to,both of these are at stake, |The rebels were repulsed and retreated hastily, leaving! reached nearly 7000, and sales ranged at from 6 to 8} 


we feel it a duty to speak decidedly, though in 
love to those from whom we_may dissent. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreign.—News from Europe to the 30th ult. 
political news is generally unimportant. The Danish 
question is unchanged. Tke Prussian semi-officiai 
journal says, the government is prepared and armed for 
the renewal of the struggle. A Prussian army of occu- 
pation, of 30,000 men, will winter in East Jutland. Earl 
Clarendon, at Vienna, urged the necessity of bringing 
the peace negotiations to a speedy issue. Riots have 
taken place at Turin in consequence of the transfer of 
the capital to Florence. Twenty persons were killed 
and many wounded in the outbreak. A new cabinet 
had been formed, and tranquillity restored. When the 
new treaty between France and Italy was announced to 
the Pope, he requested copies for examination, and time 
for deliberation, before communicating his impressions 
of the effect the new state of things might have upon 
the Papacy. A commercial treaty between France and 
Switzerland bas been ratified. The Bank of France has 
raised its rate of discount. The money market in Eng- 
land was stringent, and numerous heavy failures of 
commercial houses are reported. There iz said to be 
no panic, but a general and great depression of trade. 
The Leeds Bank has made a disastrous failure. Ata 
meeting of the shareholders its liabilities were stated at 
£317,000, and the deficiency at more than £500,000. 
The stock of cotton in Liverpool consisted of 412,500 
bales, including 13,000 American. Fair Orleans was 
quoted at 29d. Middling uplands, 26}d. The market 
for breadstuffs dull and nearly unchanged. Winter red 


The| 


im their dead on the ground, and between 400 and 600} 
| wounded men. They also lost a number of prisoners. | 
The railroads in various places have sustained ae 
able damage from bands of rebels. General Sherman 
was watching the movements of the main confederate, 
jarmy in the vicinity of Atlanta. He had dispatched!) 


|General Thomas to Nashville to superintend the opera- 
tions intended to counteract the rebel designs upon his 
communication with the North. General Rosecrans re- 
ports that Forrest’s army has escaped by crossing the 
Tennessee river in flat boats above and below Florence, 
Alabama. 

Louisiana.—The cotton crop is thought to be badly 
damaged, but is not destroyed. A plantation near Baton 
Rouge, from which only sixty bales were expected will 
make four hundred, but this is an exceptional case and| 
the average is estimated at only half acrop. The rebels 
have been driven from the Atchafalaya and the vicinity 
of Morganzia. One cannon, some stores, and a few rebel 
prisoners were taken. The planters have been directed 
to leave one-fourth of the sugar cane crop for seed. 
The laborers are to havea lien on all products raised 
in the department until their claims are satisfied. 

Missouri.—The rebel army of invasion appeared before 
Jefferson city on the 8th, and drew up in line of battle, 
— after receiving a severe fire from the Federal bat- 
|teries, moved off towards the west. General Canby’s 
last report states that General Steele was moving io 
force from Arkaysas towards Missouri, with a view of 
operating against the invaders. 

Southern Items.—The late editor of the Atlanta Con- 
federacy, and the Georgia Times, and the present Clerk 
| of the House of Representatives of Georgia, has arrived 
jin Nashville, having been compelled to leave the South 
in consequence of the publication of an article advo- 





cents per pound gross. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from A. Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 38 ; from B. 
Dean, O., $3, to No. 52, vol. 38, and W. C. Coppuck, O., 
$2, vol. 38; from L. Bedell, N. Y., $6, vols. 36, 37, and 
38; from I. Buffinton, Mass., $2, vol. 38, and for N. 
Buffinton, M. B. Buffinton, Patience Chase per I. Fisk, 
M. Chase, W. F. Wood, and S. Lincoln, $2 each, vol. 38. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
An Assistant Teacuer is wanted for the First Ds- 
PARTMENT on the Boys side. 


Application may be made at the office of the Treasurer, 
304 Arch street. 


TO LET. 


The dwelling house belonging to Germantown Pre- 
parative Meeting, situated on Main street and contiguous 
to the Meeting premises. A family in membership with 
Friends, and willing to take as boarders a few Friends’ 
children, pupils of the adjoining select school, would be 
preferred. Apply to 

Joan S. Haines, Germantown. 

Ezra Comrort, near Depot, Germantown. 

Exuiston P. Morris, 805 Market St., Phila. 
ss ss _ ______ 

Diep, Eleventh month 14th, 1863, at her residence in 
Upper Darby, Mary Owen, widow of the late Jonathan 
Owen, in the 96th year of her age, a beloved member 
and overseer of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

le 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. - 


DARA 





